






























THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
- of AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cowper, 
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with a click, and before the good man had time to 
finish the deliberate rat-tat-tat-tat which was his 
usual ‘‘knock” when in London, a shrill voice 
cried out to him to ‘“‘Comein.” He did as he was 
bid, and having signified his wish to see Mr. Crossley, 
was ushered by a young clerk into that gentleman’s 
room, he being alone, and, as it happened at that 
moment, disengaged. 

‘¢ My name is Furlong,” said he by way of introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ Richard Furlong. You are Frederick Crossley, 
I believe. Do you remember me?” 

The speaker was a stout, broad-shouldered man, 
with a large round mottled face, white hair and small 
quiet eyes, which took in a great deal with very little 
apparent effort. He wore a square-cut coat of black 
cloth, with capacious pockets; a long loose black waist- 
coat, from beneath which a heavy bunch of gold seals 
fastened to a black ribbon depended ; and drab knee- 
breeches, with gaiters and shoes. A broad-brimmed 
hat with low crown, and a pair of buckskin gloves, 
completed his attire ; altogether a figure and costume 
not very often seen in Chancery Lane, but full of 
promise to hungry barristers and lawyers, if any such 
are to be found in that locality ; and (no connection 
supposed or hinted at) a plant for pickpockets else- 
where in London. 

‘‘'You don’t remember me, I dare say,” said Mr. 
Furlong. 

Mr. Crossley could not say he did; was not quite 
sure; thought he ought to remember him, but— 
Furlong? Yes, certainly; he knew the name well 
enough ; from Crowland, was he not? ” 

‘‘The same,” cried Mr. Furlong, holding out his 
hand—a broad, fat, supple one—and seizing him by 
the wrist, as if it had been a pump-handle. ‘‘I 
thought you would know me again (pump), I was sure 
you would ( pump) ; and as for you (pump), I guessed 
you in a moment ( pump, pump, pump), though you 
were only a little bit of a chap when I last saw you, 
not seven year old. How are you? ( pump.) How 
have you been?” ( pump, pump.) 

Without entering into particulars as to the past 
eighteen years, Mr. Crossley answered that he was 
very well at that time, and very glad to see any one 
from Crowland, especially an old friend of the family 
like Mr. Furlong.; and then inquired, in the same 
comprehensive spirit, ‘‘How are all your people? 
How is everybody down in Bedfordshire ? ”’ 

‘* Quite well,” was the ready answer. ‘Too well, 
the doctor says; it’s a fine healthy place, Crowland. 
I wonder how you folks manage to live in London.” 

‘*So do I sometimes. Stands Elmhurst where it 
did?” 

‘Ah, you don’t forget old Elmhurst! I’m glad of 
that; you have never been down to look at it, 
though.” 

‘‘No. I have been tempted many times; but 
under such altered circumstances it would have given 
me more pain than pleasure. You have no idea how 
I love that place, Mr. Furlong ; and to think that it is 
lost to us for ever, and that strangers occupy it! No, 
I could not have gone there: it would have stirred up 
regrets which could not have been easily assuaged ; 
it would have raised a ghost or two, perhaps, which 
might have haunted me long afterwards. That’s 
why I stayed away. How are the new people getting 
on?” 

‘‘ The new people—the Berrycots? They have 
been there about eighteen years, to be sure; but you 
are right-—they are the new people still. ‘ How are 
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they getting on?’ Ah! thereby hangs a tale; and 
that tale it is which brings me here to day.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a good tale, then, if it has no other merit; 
but come and tell it me this evening after dinner, at 
my club.” 

‘¢ Business first, and this is business ; if you have 
time to listen now, now is the time; I always like the 
‘nows;’ there’s no time like them ; it’s the only time 
one can depend upon for anything.” 

‘ Quite true,” said Mr. Crossley, “‘ and I am always 
ready for business, if it would only come.” 

‘You can afford to wait for it, that’s a comfort.” 

“¢'You have heard, then ?”’ 

“T have heard of your good fortune, and rejoiced 
at it for more reasons than one.” 

‘‘Tf it had only come a few years sooner! I might 
then have saved Elmhurst from being sold to 
strangers.” 

‘Tt may not be too late now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘‘ Business again ; so let us begin at the beginning 
business-like.” 

‘‘ Wait one moment.” 

Mr. Crossley rang the bell. ‘Jones,’ he said to 
the clerk, who obeyed his summons, “if any one 
should call, say I’m particularly engaged—busi- 
ness !”” 

‘‘'Yes, sir,” Jones replied, with a look of incre- 
dulity. 

‘Now, my dear Mr. Furlong, proceed.” 

‘When your good father parted with the old 
place,” Mr. Furlong began, ‘‘ he made me promise, as 
his old friend and agent, to let him know if at any 
future time there should be a probability of its being 
again in the market; or if that should happen after 
his decease, I was to convey the information to his 
son, or next of kin.”’ 

‘‘Ts Elmhurst to be sold?” - 

“T think so. I don’t know that it has been adver- 
tised yet, but there is a prospect that it may be. Mr. 
Berrycot is not at all a business man. He has got 
into difficulties, and will have to sell the estate. 
Would you buy?” 

‘Would I buy! yes, certainly; that is, if I 
could.” 

‘‘T don’t know what your means are; but I sup- 
pose you came in for something very handsome under 
your late uncle’s will. At all events, I think it may 
be managed. The place is mortgaged heavily, and, 
sooner or later, must be sold.” 

‘The mortgagee will buy, perhaps.” 

‘‘ He is quite disposed to do so, if you don’t.” 

‘Who is he?” 

‘‘ His name is Furlong.” 

‘¢ Yourself?” 

Mr. Furlong bowed. 

‘* And you give me the refusal of it ?” 

“‘T can’t do that. All I can say is that I will not 
bid against you, and if I can help you in any way 
you may command me,” 

‘Thank you heartily. 
ceed ?” 

‘‘Come down and have a look at the place. Bring 
your fishing-rod if you have one, and spend a few 
days with me. Don’t tell anybody who you are or 
what is your object, but make observations for 
yourself.” 

‘‘T will; but do you think they will not recognise 
me?” . 

‘‘How should they? You were seven years old 
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when you left Elmhurst, and are now five-and-twenty. 
You need not go much among the people; you will 
be able to do that later, I hope, as often as you 
please. Preserve your incog., by all means, if you 
mean to buy that property, or they will naturally 
ask a much higher price from you than from a 
stranger.” 

“True; but my name would betray me.” 

“Change it then; call yourself Smith or Brown, 
or anything you like.” 

“T could not do that; it would not be honest or 
respectable.” 

‘* Tt’s often done,” Mr. Furlong answered; ‘ but 
perhaps you are right.” 

‘I might call myself Somers,” said Crossley, after 
amoment’s thought. 

‘‘That’s your late uncle’s name, is it not?” 

“Yes. I am going to take it, you know, te be 
used with my own—Crossley-Somers; the will re- 
quires that. JI have taken the necessary steps 
already, and shall be gazetted soon. There would be 
no harm in calling myself Somers.” 

‘Not at all; it will do very well. When will you 
come? I:am going home to-morrow.” 

** Then I will go the day after.” 

‘‘ Business permitting, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Business will not hinder me. I have no brief in 
hand at present. To be candid with you, I have 
never had one yet, and don’t expect one for another 
five years at least.” 

The day after to-morrow was fixed upon, and old 
Furlong and young Crossley, after another per- 
formance with the pump-handle, parted—to meet 
again later in the day at Mr. Crossley’s club. The 
former returned next morning to his home, and 
twenty-four hours later Mr. Crossley followed him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue nearest station to Crowland is a little insignifi- 
cant place at which few trains stop. <A single porter 
manages everything—issues the tickets, turns on the 
signals, receives the luggage, and, with the help of 
a boy, conducts the whole of the business during the 
day, the station being closed at night. Mr. Crossley, 
or Mr. Somers, as we shall now call him, found a 
brougham waiting there, with a servant in livery 
upon the box. No other vehicle was in sight, and 
as Mr. Furlong had promised to send for him to meet 
that particular train, he concluded that this must be 
his conveyance, though he had pictured to himself a 
dog-cart or a whitechapel, and would have much 
preferred a drive through the country in an open 
carriage to the comfortable but somewhat stuffy 
brougham which awaitedhim. He felt half inclined 
to mount beside the driver, but the box seat was 
small, and he found his portmanteau already estab- 
lished there. | 

‘Mr. Furlong has marched with the times,’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ or means to drive with them, at 
all events. He is getting into years, and has a wife, 
and is very well off by this time, no doubt; three 
sufficient reasons for setting up a brougham, but 
hardly for sending it to meet me.” So he merely 
asked the man on the box if he were from Crowland, 
and receiving an answer in the affirmative, entered 
the brougham and was driven away. 

It happened that there were two Crowlands—the 
old village, or town, as it was called by the rustics, 
and the new. The latter was about a mile distant 


from the former, and of comparatively recent origin, 
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so that Mr. Somers had never heard of its existence. 
Mr. Furlong, who had formerly occupied a small 
house in the old village, had built himself a com- 
fortable residence in the new locality, and had dwelt 
there for some years past. His house and home- 
stead formed the nucleus of the new village, the cot- 
tages of which were chiefly tenanted by labourers in 
his employ. The road to New Crowland from the 
station lay through the old town and past the gates 
of the house which was the object of so much interest 
to Mr. Somers, having been the home of his childhood 
and the abode of his ancestors for several generations. 
When they were within about a mile of it, he could 
see it from the window of his carriage as he reached 
the brow of a hill, though it was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished just then from the trees which surrounded 
it; for dark clouds were gathering from the south, 
and there was a distant rumbling of thunder. Pre- 
sently the driver, while still urging on his horse, 
drew his coat from under him and threw it over his 
shoulders; not a moment too soon, for the rain 
began to pour down heavily, and the sky became 
darker every minute. Mr. Somers congratulated 
himself on being under shelter at such a time, and 
formed a high opinion of Mr. Furlong’s weather- 
wisdom and habits of observation, which had, no 
doubt, enabled him to forecast the present storm and 
to provide accordingly. 

A few minutes sufficed to reach the village, and, 
the lodge-gate being open, Mr. Somers was surprised 
to find that, instead of passing it, the horse turned in, 
and went at a rapid pace along the avenue. 

“He is a sagacious beast,’”’ said Somers to him- 
self, ‘‘and is going to the nearest stable for shelter.”’ 

But the next moment the carriage drew up at the 
entrance of the house. ‘he coachman descended, 
rang the bell, handed in the portmanteau without 
ceremony, and opened the door for his passenger to 
alight. 

«Why have you brought me here?” Mr. Somers 
asked. ‘‘ This is not the house.” 

‘Yes, sir; beg your pardon, sir; this is the house, 
sir.” 

‘‘Tt’s not the house I am going to.” 

«Yes, sir; Elmhurst, sir; Mr. Berrycot’s.”’ 

‘*But I am going to Mr. Furlong’s.” 

‘* Master said I was to bring you here, sir.’’ 
‘Very odd,” said Somers. ‘‘ You have taken 
up the wrong man, I think, or I have taken the 
wrong conveyance.” 

‘You was the only passenger at Chalkpit Station,” 
said the coachman. 

‘‘ And this was the only conveyance. Whom were 
you to ask for?” 

‘‘A gent from London. 

I think.” 

‘Somers do you méan ?”’ 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir; yes, sir; I think it was 
Somers. It’s all right, sir.” 

‘** All right, sir,” the footman echoed. ‘ You had 
better come in, sir; you will be wet through, sir.” 

The coachman, who had also been standing in the 
rain all this time, mounted his box and drove off to 
the stables, anxious about his horses, his harness, 
and his hat; and Mr. Somers, beginning to under- 
stand that his friend Furlong had, for some reason of 
his own, arranged that he should put up at Mr. 
Berrycot’s house instead of at his own, entered the 
hall, and was shown into the library. 

Mr. Berrycot came to him almost immediately—a 


Stammers his name was, 
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slim man, with a lung neck and sloping shoulders ; 
quiet in manner, slow and hesitating in his speech ; 
feeble and irresolute, and evidently no man of busi- 
ness, as Mr. Furlong had said. He did not appear 
at all surprised at seeing a stranger, but offered him 
his hand, and made some remark about the heavy 
rain. ‘I am afraid it won’t give you a favourable 
impression of the place,” he said; ‘ but it will clear 
up soon, I dare say. I hope you have not got wet, 
Mr. Stammers.”’ 

‘Somers is my name, not Stammers,” he replied. 

‘*¢Summers?’ I beg your pardon for the mis- 
take; the names are not unlike when written, though 
so different in sound.”’ 

‘‘T think there .has been some misapprehension,” 
said Somers. ‘‘I wasto have gone to Mr. Furlong’s.” 

‘*Mr. Furlong’s? Oh, no; I saw Mr. Furlong this 
morning. You can pay him a visit afterwards if you 
like, but to-night you are to be my guest. We can 
talk matters over first by ourselves. James shall 
show you your room, for I see you are wet, and in an 
hour we shall have dinner.” 

‘Tt’s strange,” thought Somers; ‘Mr. Furlong 
told me to be on my guard, and to leave negotiations 
to him. I was to come as a stranger, and look about 
me. He must have changed his plans. I'll go 
and see him after dinner it I can. Well, this is the 
vld house, to be sure !—the dear old house I have so 
often dreamt about and pictured to myself. I seem 
to know it better by my dreams than by my waking 
recollections, only it is so much smaller than I fancied 
it. The staircase is the same; and the gallery, with 
the rooms opening from it. I remember them 
perfectly; but they have shrunk up very much. 
There used to be a great abyss between the two cor- 
ridors, across the hall; now it is nothing very alarm- 
ing to look down into. This room, too, is much 
lower than it was, or else I have grown taller; per- 
haps that may account for it. I dare say it does. I 
wonder whether Berrycot has made many alterations 
in the old part of the house. I hope not. Howl 
seem to love the place and everything about it! I 
could almost expect to hear my father’s footsteps on 
the corridor, or to see my mother enter by yon door 
to look for me. Eighteen years! It is a long time 
in my short life; and yet how many changes it has 
brought already! If I were to buy the old house 
again, as I trust I shall, I could not bring back old 
faces and old times. Even the rain pattering upon 
the gravel seems to remind me of my childhood, 
when I used to stand at this very window wishing it 
would ‘go to Spain,’ and let me go out upon the 
lawn to play.” 

The ringing of a bell upon a gable of the house 
now broke upon his ear. ‘‘ Ah, that bell!” he cried ; 
‘“how often have I heard it as a child! There has 
never been a bell with the same tone in any place 
where I have been since.”’ 

He opened the window and lcaned out of it to 
listen ; his ear drank in the sound with eagerness. 
He was grieved when it ceased, and remained at the 
open window for some minutes wrapped in thought. 
He turned away at length, wiping the drops—not 
raindrops—from his cheek, and muttering to himself 
the words of the poet :— 

‘* My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirr’d, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.” 
While he was thus musing, James knocked at the 
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door and brought him hot water. ‘‘ Dinner at seven 
o’clock, sir,” said he. ‘‘ Can I assist you?” 

Somers declined with thanks; he was accustomed 
to wait upon himself, and began at once to unpack 
his portmanteau. Half an hour later the bell again 
sounded, and he descended to the drawing-room, 
where a family party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Berrycot and their son and daughter, were already 
assembled. The latter was a fair, dark-eyed girl of 
twenty or thereabouts; and Jack, her brother (he 
was never called by any other name than Jaci)- - 
Jack was a sprightly youth of eighteen, who had 
lately left school, and had not yet made up his mind 
where to go next. 

‘““We will reverse the usual order of things, with 
your permission,” said his host, ‘and say ‘ dinner 
first and business afterwards.’ Our visitor’s name is 
Somers,” he continued, addressing his wife, ‘ not 
Stammers.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” she answered, with surprise; “it isa 
prettier name, certainly. I wonder how we could 
have mistaken it.” 

‘So do I,” said Somers to himself. ‘‘ How very 
pretty this place is looking!” he added, aloud, going 
to the window, and looking out to hide his em- 
barrassment. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Berrycot, ‘it is a lovely spot!” 
and forthwith she entered upon a catalogue of its 
beauties and recommendations, which might have 
been taken from a house-agent’s advertisement, and 
perhaps was. 

‘‘T don’t think we could ever bring ourselves to 
part with it,” she said, ‘‘ if—if we were not going to 
live elsewhere.” ; 

It was an obvious conclusion, but it passed un- 
noticed ; and she continued, ‘‘ Indeed, I have some- 
times said to Mr. Berrycot that I will not go, even if 
he should sell the house over my head. Are you 
fond of the country, Mr. Stam—Mr. Somers ?”’ 

‘Yes, very.” 

‘‘It is not a modern house, as you see, but far 
better than anything that is ever built in these days ; 
and so healthy and comfortable!” 

It was quite evident that Mrs. Berrycot was either 
very fond of the place or very anxious to sell it. 
Dinner was announced, and Mr. Berrycot led the 
way into the dining-room, while Mr. Somers offered 
his arm to the lady of the house, and took his place 
at the table beside her. 

The conversation was of a general character, though 
not without frequent allusions to the merits of the 
house and its belongings, which seemed to arise 
naturally from the course of events. Thus, when the 
side dishes were handed round, the kitchens were com- 
mended ; when the wines were tasted, the cellars were 
praised—they were so cool in summer and so warm 
in winter. They had got as far as the sweets and 
the dairy, and would soon have been discussing the 
garden, with the dessert, when a ring st the kaii- 
door was heard, and one of the men withdrew to 
answer it. 

‘«‘T wonder who can be coming at this time,” said 
Mrs. Berrycot. 

“Perhaps it is Mr. Furlong,” Somers thought, 
but said nothing. 

A listening silence followed for some minutes. 
Then voices were heard, and the footman, throwing 
the door open, and fixing his eyes upon the ceiling 
with a vain attempt to conceal his amusement, an- 





nounced, ‘‘ Mr. Stammers.” 
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Mr. Stammers entered the room without further 
ceremony. He was a burly, middle-aged man, self- 
confident, and rather abrupt in manner, and seemed 
to “4g a little put out at the reception he had met 
with. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he said, addressing the master of 
the house. ‘‘Mr. Berrycot, I presume? I don’t 
know what your servant means, but he tells me I 
arrived~an hour ago, and am now at the dinner- 
table. Iam sorry I am so late,—missed the train. 
Stammers, my name is; hope I see you well.” 

Mr. Berrycot, who had risen from his chair, looked 
at the new-comer with surprise. 

“T am quite at a loss!” he said. ‘‘Stammers, 
did you say? This is an unexpected arrival.”’ 

‘‘Unexpected, sir? How can that be?” cried 
Stammers. 

‘‘The gentleman I invited is here already,” said 
Berrycot, in confusion, glancing towards Mr. Somers ; 
‘‘he arrived in my carriage, as appointed. That is 
Mr. Stammers—Stummers—Somers, I mean.” 

‘‘ Allow me to explain,” said Somers, looking very 
red and nervous. 

‘‘Ay, do,” said Stammers; “I should like to 
hear what it all means.’ He fixed his eyes upon 
Mr. Somers as he spoke with a look of suspicion, 
evidently regarding him as an impostor. 

‘There has been a mistake,’’ said that gentleman. 
“T do not know how it has arisen. I told you at 
the moment of my arrival, Mr. Berrycot, that I had 
expected to be driven to Mr. Furlong’s; and you 
said I was to remain here. I thought it had been 
arranged between you and him that I should do so. 
_ it appears now that you took me for some one 
else. 

‘‘ How came you to say your name was Stammers ?” 
cried the rightful owner of that patronymic, with the 
air of a man who had been robbed. 

‘I did not say so,’’ Somers answered. 

‘* What is your name, then, if I may ask?” said 
the other. 

Mr. Somers hesitated. He shrank from giving a 
name which was not legally his under such circum- 
stances, and in answer to a demand so impertinently 
and suspiciously put forth. 

“What is your name?” his persecutor asked 
again. ‘‘ J/y name is Stammers, and I am not ashamed 
of it. Perhaps you won’t mind telling yours.” 

“With your permission, Mr. Berrycot,’’ said 
Somers, addressing his host, “I will withdraw. 
Mr. Furlong will be expecting me.” 

“‘Tt is quite unnecessary,” cried Mrs. Berrycot, 
understanding the situation with a woman’s instinct, 
and coming at once to the rescue. ‘‘ It is sufficiently 
evident how the mistake arose. And as for leaving 
the house, you must not think of it. Mr. Furlong is 
our friend and neighbour, and any friend of his is 
welcome here. He has given up expecting you 
to-night; and if you were to leave us, it couid only 
be because we have not behaved well to you. 
Another room shall be prepared for Mr. Stammers 
immediately.” 

_ Mr. Berrycot, delighted to find himself thus relieved 
ina matter so delicate, seconded his wife’s proposal 
with much warmth; and Somers, feeling that he 
could not quit the room abruptly without rudeness, 
sat down again. Mr. Stammers shrugged his 
shoulders, but made no further difficulty. ‘You 
can do as you please, Mr. Berrycot,” he said ; 
“it’s your house, not mine—for the present, at 





all events;” and, takiog the place which had been 
set for him by this time at the table, he addressed 
himself to the dinner. He took no further notice of 
Mr. Somers, but was affable and outspoken with the 
rest of the party, endeavouring to show them that he 
knew how to make himself agreeable in society. He 
talked freely of the business which had brought him 
thither, and made no secret of the fact, even before 
the servants, that he had come down from London 
to have a look at the property, and to buy it if it 
suited him, of which, so far as he could judge at 
present, he was very doubtful. Mrs. Berrycot re- 
peated all her choicest encomiums as the different 
courses of the meal were brought again to table; 
and, leaving Mr. Somers to talk to her daughter, 
addressed herself assiduously to the new-comer. 

Mr. Stammers was not a man likely to be won by 
descriptions ; he swallowed all that was said with his 
food, of which he partook largely and heartily, and 
answered her between the courses. ‘It’s not the 
sort of house I expected,” he said; ‘not at all; it’s 
not big enough, and it seems to be very old—quite 
out of date. Why, ma’am, I should have to pull 
down all the old part and build quite a new facade. 
This isn’t the dining-room, I suppose? you’ve got a 
bigger room than this?” 

‘‘This has always been found large enough,” said 
Jack Berrycot; ‘it will dine all the neighbourhood 
—all that will be likely to come, at any rate.” 

‘“¢And the kitchens would have to be new,” Mr. 
Stammers continued, without heeding him. ‘I sup- 
pose they are all in the old style?” 

‘The kitchens are excellent,” said Mrs. Berrycot. 

‘Good enough for anybody,” Somers added. He 
had a pleasant recollection of having been invited to 
tea there by the cook twenty years ago. 

‘‘Have you seen them?” Mrs. Berrycot asked, 
turning to him with surprise. 

‘‘T have heard you speak of them,” he replied, 
with embarrassment; ‘‘ and the dinner is proof suffi- 
cient.” 

‘The dinner is very well cooked and very good as 
far as it goes,” Mr. Stammers answered, “but I 
should want to entertain on a large scale, and that’s 
another thing altogether. I should often have the 
house full of friends—stopping friends, I mean. 
There isn’t much company in the neighbourhood, I 
dare say?” 

‘Not a great deal. We have some good neigh- 
bours though. One of our best is the clergyman. 
He lives very near, and is a very agreeable man. 
The church, too, is just outside our gate, and very 
convenient. It saves taking horses out on Sunday.” 

‘‘T don’t care much about parsons as a rule,” said 
Mr. Stammers; ‘‘ and as for horses, they are made to 
be used on Sundays as well as other days. I don’t 
profess to be a serious man myself. I should not 
want to buy either the parson or church if I were to 
buy the property.” 

An awkward silence followed this remark. . Miss 
Berrycot looked at her mother, but that lady was 
busy with what was before her, and did not raise her 
eyes. 

Me I am afraid you would not care for the schools, 
then, or the people in the village,” Miss Berrycot 
remarked. 

‘‘Qh, yes; schools are useful, of course, and vil- 
lage people too, in their way. We can’t do without 
hands when there’s land to be cultivated.” 

Miss Berrycot appeared to think that that was not 
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going very far; so, at least, Mr. Somers judged by 
the expression of her face. 

“If there was a railway-station, now, where the 
church is,’ Mr. Stammers remarked, ‘‘it would be 
very convenient, and would make the property more 
valuable. The station is a long way off.” 

‘It’s a pleasant drive,” Jack Berrycot said ; ‘‘ and 
it’s quite near enough. Any county man living here 
would not wish to have it nearer.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Stammers, remembering that 
he was about to set up as a ‘county man”’ himself; 
‘on second thoughts you are right about the station.” 

Mrs. Berrycot had began by this time to feel a 
little disgusted with her visitor, and to hope that her 
husband would not sell him the property. ‘‘I wish 
you were what we took you for,” she said, in a low 
voice, to Mr. Somers. 

“You wish I were Mr. Stammers?”’ he replied. 
‘*'You are-very unkind.” 

“I don’t mean that; I wish you were going to 
buy the property, as we supposed.” 

‘‘T bar that,” cried Stammers, in a loud voice, 
having caught the purport of the last sentence. 
‘The estate has been offered to me, and I have come 
all the way from London to look at it. It isn’t hon- 
ourable to make proposals to anybody else till I’ve 
had my turn and given my answer; it’s on sale 
to me.” 

‘“We did not think of such a thing,” said Mr. 
Berrycot ; and Mrs. Berrycot, with some warmth, 
explained:that she was not making any serious pro- 
posal to Mr. Somers, who was only a chance guest, 
and had no more idea of buying the estate, or even 
treating for it, than she had herself. Mr. Stammers 


thereupon expressed himself satisfied ; while the lady 


of the house, without deigning to take any further 
notice of him, sailed out of the room, followed by her 
daughter. 

Mr. Somers now found himself in a delicate posi- 
tion. Ifhe kept silence he would, by consenting to 
Mrs. Berrycot’s assertion, give authority to her re- 
mark that he had no idea of treating for the property, 
whereas it was the very thing which he had come 
there to do. On the other hand, it was impossible 
for him to declare himself or his intentions under 
present circumstances. He would have withdrawn, 
but Mr. Berrycot begged him to stay. ‘‘There were 
no secrets between them,”’ he said, ‘‘ and he could not 
go to Mr. Furlong’s that night, for it was raining cats 
and dogs.”’ So Somers sat down again, being really 
anxious to follow the course of events, and to come 
te an explanation with his hosts on the first oppor- 
tunity possible. 

‘IT hope it will be fine to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Berrycot, ‘‘ that we may have a look at the land.” 

‘Yes,’ said Stammers. He had had a look at 
it already, but he did not think it necessary to say 
so. It was not an accident that had caused him to 
miss Mr. Berrycot’s carriage at the station; he had 
come down purposely by an earlier train, bringing 
a land surveyor with him, and had spent the greater 
part of the day looking over the property and making 
an estimate of its value. 

“‘T want pasture,” said Stammers, knowing that 
a great deal of the land was arable. 

‘«There’s some famous old pasture,” his host replied. 

‘Too old, perhaps ; worn out, very likely.” 

There was no satisfying this man. Mr. Somers, 
in his zeal for the old place, could not refrain from 
answering the impertinent objections (as they seemed 





to him) which were brought against the house, the 
land, and everything belonging -to it, and fell into 
all manner of contradictions in his anxiety, on the 
one hand to vindicate the home of his ancestors, and 
on the other to avoid recommending it to Mr. 
Stammers. 

“‘T like the house for being old,” he said, in 
answer to one of his remarks. ‘It may not be 
worth so much for sale; but I like it, and so would 
most people. There are legends and historical asso- 
ciations belonging to it which are very interesting.” 

“‘T shouldn’t care much about them,” said Mr. 
Stammers ; ‘they are of no value in a purchase. I'd 
as soon be without them.” 

‘‘ They don’t eat anything,” said Jack, ‘‘ that’s one 
comfort.” 

‘‘Not even the ghost does that,” Mr. Somers 
added ; ‘‘there used to be a ghost, I believe.” 

‘‘A ghost?’ said Stammers; ‘ that’s a decided 
objection. I would not buy the ghost at any price. 
I don’t believe in ghosts, of course; but it’s different 
with women and children. What are you to do with 
them in a haunted house? Servants won’t live in it. 
As for me, I’m afraid of nothing, but what are you 
to do with women and children?” 

‘Perhaps you would like to sleep in the ghost’s 
room ?”’ said Jack, mischievously. 

‘No, sir,” Stammers answered. ‘‘ Don’t play me 
any of your tricks. I call that bad manners. If I 
thought you were going to treat me soI should get 
up and walk out of the house directly.” 

‘You need not be afraid, sir,” said Mr. Berrycot. 

‘“‘T’m not afraid, sir,’? was the answer; “but I 
expect to be treated properly when I come into a 
gentleman’s house.” 

Mr. Berrycot assured him that his son Jack had no 
intention of taking liberties; and he was satisfied. 

‘‘Has anything been heard or seen of the ghost 
lately ?’’ Mr. Somers asked, turning to Jack. 

‘“‘ Not that I know of,”’ was the answer. 

‘What sort of a ghost is it?” Mr. Stammers 
asked, unable to control his curiosity. ‘‘ Some of your 
rapping spirits, I suppose?” 

‘“‘Oh, no! those are modern inventions. Our 
ghost is one of the old-fashioned sort. An ancestor, 
I believe, who is said to go about opening drawers 
and boxes looking for a will or something that was 
lost two or three hundred years ago, and has never 
been found yet.” . 

Mr. Berrycot, who had observed the look of dis- 
may upon Mr. Stammers’s face, made a sign to his 
son to be silent, but Jack did not, or would not, 
notice it. 

“‘T hope I shall see him some day,” he said; ‘I 
should like to see him.” 

‘« De gustibus non disputandum,”’ said his father, 
frowning at him at the same time significantly. 

‘¢'What does that mean?’’ Mr. Stammers asked, 
suspiciously. ‘I’ve forgot my Latin, or most of it.” 

“Tt means that we are to drop the subject,” said 
Jack, with a laugh; ‘‘ de ghostibus, you know.” 

‘‘T thought that was it,’’ said Stammers; ‘but 
you needn’t for me. I’m not the man to be easily 
alarmed. I don’t believe in ghosts, or spirits, or 
anything of the kind.” 

Nothing more was said, and presently Mr. Somers 
and Jack rose and went to the drawing-room, leaving 
Mr. Stammers alone with his host. 

“‘T do hope that man will never have Elmhurst,” 
Miss Berrycot was saying, as they entered. 
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“So do I,” said Jack, ‘‘ with all my heart! He 
finds so much fault with it that I don’t think he wants 
it.” 

‘“‘T am afraid his disparagement is only a mark of 
his desire to possess it,” said Somers. ‘‘‘It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: but when he 
has gone his way, then he boasteth.’ That was the 
way in Solomon’s time, and I suppose it is so still.” 

‘It ought not to be the way among honest men,” 
Miss Berrycot replied. ‘‘‘The land is worth so 
much; what is that betwixt me and thee? And 
they weighed the silver.’ That was how they dealt 
in old times. ‘If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it; but 
if not, tell me, that I may know.’ ” 

Mr. Somers could not help feeling that the Jewish 
method of concluding a bargain in the days of Abra- 
ham and of Boaz was much to be preferred to Mr. 
Stammers’s or his own. If he had come to Mr. 
Berrycot in this straightforward manner, and in his 
own name, he would have been spared a great deal 
of annoyance, and his prospects of success would 
have been brighter. 

“Why cannot people be open and candid in their 
dealings ?’’ Miss Berrycot went on. ‘‘I think it is 
Dr. Johnson who says, ‘Where secrecy or mystery 
begins, vice or roguery is not far off.’ ” 

Somers turned away as if he had been stung. He 
knew that Miss Berrycot’s remark could not have 
been intended for him, but it came home to him 
nevertheless. He had assumed a name which did 
not properly belong to him, and though his motive 
in-doing so was not dishonest, he felt ashamed of it. 
It had exposed him to Mr. Stammers’s insolence; not 
that he cared much about that; but to be an object of 
Miss Berrycot’s implied censure and scorn was very 
galling to his feelings. He felt tempted to make a full 


confession there and then, and to throw himself upon 
her charity, but explanation would be difficult, and 
he thought it better to do nothing rashly. He dissem- 
bled his vexation, therefore, and, turning the conver- 
sation, began to inquire about the schools, the village 


people, and other kindred subjects. Miss Berrycot 
was surprised at the interest he manifested, not 
knowing that some of the names she mentioned were 
familiar tochis memory, and that he had an almost 
romantic affection for the place and neighbourhood. 

The other gentlemen did not join them until much 
later in the evening; but the time passed very agree- 
ably after the first little contretemps. Jack disap- 
peared without saying ‘‘ Good night” to anybody. 
Mrs. Berrycot was busy with some worsted work, and 
still more so with her own thoughts, which were not 
of the same bright colour. She continued dull and 
silent during the remainder of the evening, and 
took no notice of any one. But Miss Berrycot 
played and sang, and Mr. Somers, who was fond 
of music and had a good voice, joined her in several 
duets; and it was wonderful how well their voices 
harmonised, and how their taste in the choice of 
songs, as well as in most other matters, coincided. 

Mr. Berrycot and his guest seemed to have got 
on pretty well in the dinitig-room after they were 
left to themselves, for they were both very jovial 
when they at length made their appearance in the 
drawing-room, and seemed to be on excellent terms 
with each other and with themselves. 

‘Tt will be all right,” Somers heard Berrycot say 
to his wife; ‘‘he evidently wants to purchase, and 
will come to terms.” 


She did not seem at all elated at tle news. ‘ All 
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wrong, I fear,’”? she murmured, with a sigh; “ but 
it cannot be helped.”” And, bowing to the company 
a general ‘‘ good night,’’ she left the room with her 
daughter, and the rest of the party retired soon after- 
wards. 


BELLS AND BELL-RINGERS. 
BY ©. A, W, TROYTE, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE DEVON GUILD OF RINGERS, 


R INGING is one of the oldest and most completely 
N. national of our institutions. It exists, as we 
are accustomed to hear it, in no other country save 
our own or in our colonies; and till quite lately, when 
our countrymen left us for those far-off lands, they 
knew that till they returned to their native shores 
they would not hear the much-loved ‘sound of the 
church-going bell,’”” which Keble has described as— 


‘* Ever the same, yet ever new, 
Changed and yet true, 
Like the pure heaven’s unfailing blue, 
Which varies on from hour to hour, 
Yet of the same high love and power 
Tells alway.” 


Our church bells tell us of joy and sorrow; they 
trumpet forth announcements of public and private re- 
joicings, and they may be made instruments of much 
good ; indeed, there are few hearts in England which 
have not been at one time or another stirred by their 
well-known tongues. And yet, whether the ringing 
itself is looked upon as a service performed for God 
and his church, or whether it is looked upon as a mere 
athletic exercise, or, as it may be; as an intellectual 
amusement, the ringers, as a rule, find themselves 
despised and neglected ; they are often banished to a 
dirty loft high up in the tower, out of sight and out 
of mind, and consequently it is too often the case 
that they are the roughest lot in the parish, and the 
better class will not join them. Few can understand 
the charms which bell-ringing has for those who 
practise it; even common round-ringers, who know 
nothing of the difficulties and interests of change- 
ringing, are devoted to their work. Much more so 
is the change-ringer and conductor. There are few 
of the good qualities which God has given to man 
which are not exercised by the practice of his art— 
patience, strength, presence of mind, endurance, 
memory, judgment to apply his strength, so that the 
exact amount may be used, and not one ounce too 
much or too little, for many thousand strokes of his 
bell; indeed, the fact of wielding such masses of 
metal, and by most simple mechanism making their 
iron tongues send forth over many miles of town and 
country the music so dear to English ears, has a 
special charm for those who practise it. 

The almost universal neglect of which ringers have 
till lately been the victims, and the general love of 
the sounds produced by their bells, are facts which 
would seem to contradict one another; and every 
one who gives the matter a thought must feel that it 
is an extraordinary thing that in parishes where, 
from the parson and squire down to the youngest 
schoolchild, every one is proud of the bells and loves 
to hear them, few care what goes on in the steeple, 
know anything about the ringing, the state of the 
bells, or the character of those who perform upon 
them, 
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Many of our readers are doubtless not aware of the 
great difference which exists between the two classes 
of ringing known as ‘“‘round” and ‘‘ change-ring- 
ing.” The learning of all the various methods by 
which change-ringing is produced is a matter of im- 
possibility to most men ; others goa short wey only in 
the art; and, of course, others attain to a greater or 
less proficiency. Any man, however dull his intel- 
lect, can learn to do what is called ‘‘ round-ringing ; ” 
and a person with sufficient strength and intelligence 
to turn a mangle could no doubt be taught to ring 
‘‘rounds.’”’ But it is dull, dreary work, and few 
men would practise it for its own sake; and thus it 
happens too often that round-ringers are a bad lot; 
in their hands bells get out of order, and the ringing- 
chamber becomes a dirty loft, degrading to those who 
use it, and a disgrace to the church to which it 
belongs. 

There are few country parishes in which a sufficient 
number of young men could not be found who would 
be able to put the bells to their proper and full use by 
practising ‘‘ change-ringing”’ upon them, and this 
could hardly be the case in any town worthy of the 
name. There can be few towns where a party often or 
twelve young men could not be got to practise it, if 
only some person of influence would take the matter 
in hand. For, difficult as many find ‘‘ change-ring- 
ing,” itis an art which may be learnt to some extent 
b; almost everyone who will attempt it; and a small 
knowledge of it will enable the performer to take 
part in it and to enjoy the healthy exercise and 
beautiful sounds which others help him to produce. 

Some of a man’s happiest and most exciting 
moments may be spent in the church tower. The 
excitement lest a’crab should be caught in a boat- 
race; a catch sent at the end of a cricket match; a 
shoe thrown towards the end of the ‘ best run of 
the season ;”—to any of these may fairly be com- 
pared the risk of the failure of a “‘peal.” Let it be 
only understood that eight or ten men assemble in 
the tower, and that their object is to ring a ‘‘ peal”* 
by more or less difficult methods, consisting of over 
5,000 changes at the rate of twenty-eight a minute, 
that the slightest carelessness, manual or mental, on 
the part of any single member of the band, a little 
extra fatigue, the breaking of a rope, or the want of 
oil in the lamp, anv slight accident, in fact, happen- 
ing one minute before the task has been completed, 
causes the ringers to leave the steeple a defeated 
party. When we remember that a peal cannot be 
rung many minutes undor three hours, and that 
the whole of that time the head, ears, and eyes, 
as well as the hands, must be constantly at work, we 
think that peal-ringing may be fairly classed among 
the finest of athletic exercises. A man need not, 
however, go in for these long peals to enjoy all the 
pleasures of change-ringing. Shorter peals, or 
‘‘touches,” being practices for the main achieve- 
ment, afford pleasure and amusement to the athlete 
or musician, and those more advanced in the art may 
obtain endless amusement in the study of the methods 
and compositions by which longer or shorter peals 
are produced and arranged so as to bring about the 
more musical and pleasing combinations of which 
the bells are capable. 

And ringing is a real church work. When so 
many poets have written and musicians sung of the 
tales told by the bells, it should be unnecessary for 


* Nothing is called a ‘‘ peal” by change-ringers which consists of less 
than 5,000 changes, 
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us to point out how the teaching.of our church may 
be heralded from our steeples. The merry peals at 
Christmas, the muffled peals on Good Friday, the 
silence enforced (in many places) during Lent—in 
these and in various other ways they may be made 
to proclaim the church’s story. How is it, then, 
they are so often lowered to most despicable uses, 
to be rung for the races, to be rung hecause one sewage 
scheme is passed and another rejected, because this 
person is returned and that turned out of the town 
council, and, worst of all, to be rung whole days 
and nights for paltry money prizes got up, as a rule, 
by beerhouse keepers? What would be thought of 
the church authorities who allowed the sextons of all 
the neighbourhood to assemble and dig graves in the 
churchyards for wagers? Or of any two clergymen 
who (as is told in a North Devon tradition) tiem- 
selves preached for a wager, the one in the morning, 
the other in the evening, the stake being a pair of 
leather breeches? Those things would not be 
allowed, and ringers would not be neglected, were 
it remembered that church bells are really beautiful 
instruments dedicated to God and his church; that 
they may be the means of doing much good or an 
immensity of harm; that the performers on them 
will probably be respectable and intelligent, or the 
reverse, according to the nature of the work they do; 
that of two classes of work to be done one almost 
must lower the performers, the other may raise and 
improve them. Let us, therefore, ask our readers 
where possible to encourage the practice of the 
higher of these two, and to use what influence they 
may possess to discourage the abuses which still 
exist in our steeples. 





German Christmas Hymns. 


I. 


Tue Saviour comes! sing praise to Him, 

The God proclaim’d by seraphim 
‘‘Thrice Holy! ” in their praises. 

Thou comest, God’s Eternal Son, 

Descending from Thy heavenly throne, 
Whose grace to glory raises! 


We welcome Thee, great Prince of Peace, 
Through whom from sin we hope release, 
Welcome to earthly dwelling ! 
Thou takest on Thee flesh and blood, 
Becomest man to work our good, 
Thy heart with pity swelling. 


Thou bringest comfort from distress, 
Life, health, enduring happiness ;— 
To Thee be praise for ever! 
What, dearest Saviour, can we bring ? 
How render Thee fit offering 
For all Thy matchless favour ? 


We bring a grateful heart to Thee, 

For sin aggriev’d, from feigning free, 
And in Thy service ready : 

To Thee, and to our neighbour true, 

Where’er Thou leadest would pursue, 
With purpose ever steady. 
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May we for endless glory strive,— 
By faith upon Thy promise live,— 
Our hopes still upward rising ; 
In sorrows look to Thee above, 
Abiding ever in Thy love, 
Earth’s vanities despising. 
Dieterich. 


II. 


O Betnitenem! O Bethlehem! 
To envied honours growing ; 
O sister of Jerusalem, 
What grace to thee is flowing ! 
O Ephrata, once David’s home, 
Now David’s Lord to thee is come, 
His promised mercy showing. 


The time of promise is fulfill’d, 
Now comes the great salvation ; 
The sorrows of the heart are still’d. 
Restored our desolation ; 
What boundless, what unearthly joy : 
Our hope and peace none can destroy, 
Or stay our exultation. 


I, like the shepherds, sat,—the shade 

Of darkness all around me,— 

A. darkness that my sins had made, 
And there in fetters bound me: 

When lo!—a splendour from on high, 

Whose glories, spreading o’er the sky, 
With hopes and fears confound me, 
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Which should I look for,—weal—or woe ? 
Then heard I sweetly pealing,— 

“To God on high new praises now ! 
To all mankind good feeling! 

On earth shall endless peacerabide 

With all who for THis grace confide 
In Him this grace revealing!” 


And I my darkness fain would leave, 
This call of light obeying ; 

But, like the shepherds too, receive 
The bliss, no value paying: 

I have no gold, or precious store, 

I give my heart, I have no more, 
A heart full often straying. 


And wilt Thou take it at my hand, 
Thy peace on me bestowing ? 

O wondrous child of Canaan’s land, 
What in my heart is glowing! 

O Prince of Peace,—Thy grace I own, 

A peace and joy, before unknown, 
Thy Spirit there is sowing. 


Henceforth, when sin would seek my harm, 
’T will have no power to harm me; 
The night of Death, with its alarm, 
No longer can alarm me: 
O’er sin and trouble, fear and Death, 
I'll rise triumphant, cheer’d by faith 
In Him whose love will arm me. 
Meinhold. 


| 
4 
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HINGS were looking blue again as regards food. 
No sign of the steamer, and everything bought 
on the last expedition was eaten up; it did not last 
above four days. A few hundredweight of potatoes 
does not go far in feeding thirty mouths. And no 
canoes had turned up, famine staring us in the face 
again; at least, for the black men. Christmas was 
upon us, the time of plenty at home. We did not 
want to put the men on short rations. Their keep 
is at the best not much—potatoes, mapira (Kafir 
corn or millet), when we can get it, and occasionally 
a fowl. All that grand talk of Cameron’s—land 
overflowing with milk and honey, and so on—is all 
very well during harvest-time, and when you have 
only yourself and a few followers, but place eight or 
nine white men, with some thirty blacks, on a dis- 
trict, and see where you are. The drain on provisions 
is very heavy, and it must not be forgotten that the 
natives calculate to anicety the quantity of food they 
require, and plant accordingly. They are not like 
an enterprising Yankee, who, on the arrival of such 
a colony, would have planted right and left, and 
charged accordingly. The blacks are slow at realising 
the advantage of bringing produce to market, and 
are quite content with bringing a small basket of 
something, and receiving a few inches of cloth. 
Fowls were plentiful when the mission first came, 
but are becoming scarce. Considering, when all are 
here, that they use 15 per diem, while we use 3, mak- 
ing a total of 18, which, multiplied by 30 gives 540 a 
month, the country cannot stand that; a few months, 
and fowls would be exterminated. So Dr. Stewart 
has had to bring the allowance down to 6, giving the 
white (9) men meat only once a day, which has 
caused alot of grumbling. Ifa goat is killed it only 
lasts two days, and must be eaten. Goats are scarce, 
and are bought up all round to be a sort of reserve in 
case fowls fall short; they have a herd of thirty. If 
it had been a game country, bucks would have sup- 
plied the deficiency, but the nearest hunting-ground 
is a day’s march from here. ‘‘ Living on the fat of 
the land” would be very poor fare indeed here. I 
do not believe a pound of fat could be scraped 
together in all the native villages round about. 
Mafuta is at a premium, either in the shape of 
butter, lard, oil, grease, or anything fat. Ground 
nut-oil is sometimes brought, but in very minute 
quantities. 

It was thought advisable to take the boat, and to go 
foraging. Some of the adventures on this expedi- 
tion may be worth telling at another time, as illus- 
trating African life and manners. Suffice it now to 
say that we returned laden with what could be pur- 
chased at some native villages. I wonder how many 
of my readers have travelled twenty miles for their 
Christmas dinner! But the day has at length 
dawned, and finds us provided. 

A little rain had fallen during the night, so 
we had one of those deliciously cool mornings 
where the heat of the rising sun is tempered by a 
cool atmosphere without the aid of wind. A quiet 





* Communicated by Mr. F. A. A. Simons, who accompanied Mr. H. B. 
Cotterill in his expedition in alliance with the Scottish missionaries on 
Lake Nyassa, in Central Africa. 
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breeze is certainly very agreeable, but you get sick 
and tired of wind when it is usually blowing a sort 
of mild hurricane, as it does here. This morning, 
not a breath was stirring, the lake was like a sheet 
of glass; a fine blue sky, not a cloud to be seen; 
yet every now and then the rumbling of distant 
thunder would come rolling over, and you would 
look up startled to see if a thunderstorm was not 
brewing somewhere. But no; everything was quiet 
and at peace. This continual thunder is a peculiar 
phenomenon of the lake, a thunderstorm is con- 
tinually going on somewhere, and, unfortunately for 
the gardens, our little point of the peninsula seems 
to escape. I should have thought, being at the foot 
of hills some two thousand feet above the lake, would 
have given us a more than usual amount of rain. 
But it apparently does not; the clouds, forming on 
the top with the strong winds here, get blown away 
before they have time to discharge, consequently we 
see it raining on the other side of the mountain and 
at sea, or,even in the island opposite, not half a mile 
away, while we do not get a drop. 

So much for the weather. It was a fine morning, 
with the signs of a hot day. I was up early— 
that is, before six. I went into Cotterill and wished 
him a ‘merry Christmas”—rather an anomaly, as 
he is suffering from a persistent attack of fever. At 
7.30 went down for my accustomed bathe—we can 
have good long swims and diving to our hearts’ con- 
tent. We have to risk the crocodiles and get a decent 
swim. The risk is not great. Only one has been seen 
near the beach about here, and that was shot. I 
have seen two at the point, but the water is too clear 
for a sudden attack, besides which, the lake is so 
stocked with fish that—the natives assert it—they 
never attack man. The natives bathe freely in the 
lake, and that is about the best criterion, as they are 
terribly afraid of ‘‘ngona.” The quantity of fish 
about the shore is amazing, and some of them large 
too; such lovely colours, blue, green, brown, yellow, 
silver, and gold; and so tame, splashing about does 
not frighten them; they come up fearlessly, and 
some will even try a nibble at your leg. I am 
afraid I shall lose my thermometer some of these 
days, as it attracts large numbers, and some big 
fellow may gobble it up. Although Dr. Laws as- 
serted that bathing in the morning was liable to 
give fever, and that he himself on two occasions 
got fever after a morning bath, I and another, who 
have not missed a morning yet, have never found 


‘any ill effects from it; on the contrary, I never feel 


comfortable till I have had it, in spite of the water 
being warmer than the air. It is now generally as 
high as 27° Centigrade ; the air at this time of morn- 
ing is rarely above 26° Cent. (79° Fahrenheit). 

‘We had our usual fowl and potatoes, with nzima 
cakes, for breakfast, and it was decided to invite 
Dr.. Black* and try our hand at a Christmas din- 
ner. I left Cotterill pottering about his provision 
cases, and, taking a couple of men, went off to the 
Herga, heaved anchor, and ran ashore to unload 
potatoes. We had returned late Saturday night from 








* We are sorry to hear that Dr. Black, of the mission, has this summer 
fallen a victim to fever, 
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the foraging expedition, and yesterday, being Sunday, 
we had to leave the potatoes in till this morning. 
All the mission men are working to-day as usual; 
the Scotch do not keep Christmas Day. , 

In the hut one of the boat-seats had been carefully 
poised on two boxes, every precaution having been 
taken to prevent rocking—rather a difficult matter 
on a hardened mud floor, all ups and downs—over 
which, a genuine tablecloth had been gracefully laid. 
We boast the only tablecloth for a hundred miles 
round. Our usual table, a large box, was placed in 
the only available corner, covered with a piece of 
cloth, and displayed to great advantage the wine and 
dessert. We had previously cleared out the room of 
all superfluous rubbish, such as a few cases of pro- 
vender, an iron chair, a tent, a couple of sieves, a 
spade, a large filter. This we would have preferred 
to keep in, but there was no room, so it was placed 
in a conspicuous place at the door, with a cup, and I 
took care that it was full, which it usually is not. 
Everything was bundled into the store department ; 
the room so gained just allowed four seats to be 
placed round the table, with sufficient breathing 
room and a little to spare for the waiters—two black 
waiters, Susi and a little boy Camweo. 

Our cook, Bismarck, had the sole charge of the cook- 
ing, Susi the charge of the table; and we had spent 
most of the morning drilling him into the mystery of 
courses, which seems to them unintelligible. They 
always bring the things on all at once, or just as you 
are finished. The vegetables put in an appearance, 
you commence again, and are on the point of rising 
when soup makes you start afresh. By an extraordi- 
narily good piece of luck, everything went off grandly, 
not a hitch. Cotterill was a little better, Dr. Black 
came punctually, the dinner was ready at the right 
moment; even Thelwall, who generally sits down 
when everybody is finished, managed to take the foot 
of the table before the soup was cleared away. My 
chair was given to the guest, being the only good 
one the establishment could boast. I had a three- 
legged stool, which made the floor in a great mess, 
and several times nearly upset me. The plates we 
had to borrow, making up with a grand display of 
new plated spoons, knives, forks, ete., just having 
half-a-dozen of each. We commenced with ‘ chesnut 
soup,” a pleasant French decoction, made up in small 
tablets, which only required boiling in water. Cotterill 
brought out several cases of them; they take, up 
little room, and make a good soup, in neat little 
tins from E. M. and Co., Societé Generale des 
Potages Economiques, followed by fish—the best 
salmon from Baltimore. This was not such a treat, 
as we have more fish than we care about out of the 
lake. Between each course we had to wait till the 
plates were washed, not having a change. Next 
came a roast fowl (Bismarck’s great dish), with 
sauce made from port wine and brandy. With it 
we had des pois gras, from France, and Macedoine. 
Speculation was rife on opening the tin whatever it 
could be. In fact, we had it out of sheer curiosity ; 
it turned out a mixture of carrots, turnips, French 
beans, and other vegetables, cut into diamonds, 
hearts, etc. That, with the peas and roast fowl, 
made a first-class subst‘tute for roast beef, though I 
am afraid that I was the only one present that would 
have preferred it to roast beef. Then we had a fine 
Indian curried fowl, with mapira instead of rice. 
We then had a good ten minutes interval to allow 
lor digestion, while the things were cleared. Bis- 
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marck had tried his hand at bread with English flour 
and baking powder, and turned out something very 
nice in the shape of puggy little rolls, plenty of 
crust, and a fine taste of lard. The great drawback 
of cooking here is no fat, so that the flavour of lard 
is simply ‘‘ galopscious.” English bread, or biscuit, 
butter, and milk are the only things I long for; 
sometimes the craving for bread is very great. We 
had plenty of wine, Sherry, Pontac, Bordeaux. The 
event of the day was certainly the plum-pudding— 
made by whom? we did not care ; it was supplied by 
1’. Morton, and was excellent. 

Wonderful what an effect plum-pudding has; even 
Cotterill thawed a little. Our conversation had been 
very limited and grave, partly owing to the absence of 
the steamer, which in itself was adamper. Then Cot- 
terill and Black were both down with fever. Dr. Black 
then proposed the health of the Queen, to which Cot- 
terill objected, and proposed the people at home. We 
drank in silence, and proceeded to dessert. Peaches 
from America, French preserved plums and biscuits, 
with a cup of coffee. Cigars were handed round, and 
smoking commenced. I did not join, and asthe con- 
versation was of the driest and scantiest description, 
I retired, and, taking my net, took a stroll up the 
valley. Everything was changed; the plain was 
covered with short soft grass, the trees were all 
clothed in green, several of them were in flower. 
The little rain we have had has certainly worked 
marvels; the place looks fresh, the sun is red-hot, 
without that moist and disagreeable heat sometimes 
found. I wander from tree to tree, first a sort of 
bush, with small yellow flowers, round which a 
number of bees and wasps are buzzing. Look care- 
fully into each flower. Something is there—a bright 
metallic green, with a red thorax and black head: 
it is a cethonia. A grab with both hands, and he 
is transferred to the death-bottle. There are se- 
veral varieties of this cethonia on this tree. A 
little farther I find one with the elytra jet black, 
with large white spots; another a dull yellow, with 
black spots. Some fifteen varieties altogether have 
turned up, and I dare say they can be subdivided 
again. When I have been round the tree and 
picked off all I can see, I sweep the upper branches 
with the net and catch them flying away. A num- 
ber of wasps are caught with them, so a little care 
has to be taken. Large blue hornets are very 
numerous; I give them a wide berth, The other 
night, a bright moon, I was sweeping the bushes, 
and caught what I*took for a beetle. Felt him 
outside, it was all right, so I dived in, got him 
between my finger and thumb, and was just dropping 
him in the bottle, when a sort of electric shock ran 
from my elbow up to the shoulder, then down to 
the tips of the fingers, and I found I had caught 
a hornet. Throwing the beast down and shoving 
my finger in my mouth was the work of a second. 
The whole hand seemed on fire; it was some time 
before I knew which finger was the injured one. 
Opium, spirits of wine, ammonia, were applied, but 
did no good, and I suffered a great deal of pain 
that night; it throbbed frightfully. The next day 
I could not bend my finger, and for several days it 
was benumbed. Hornets are plentiful here; they 
make a peculiar clacking as they sail along, and 
have, besides their sting, a pair of powerful nippers 
in front. When in the net they create a great dis- 
turbance. Cyanide has a deadly effect on them, as 
by merely holding the bottle under them they often 
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tumble in; but keep your fingers out of the road. | dogs. A small reddish buck is about here, one soli- While | 
There are several of these bushes in the plain, and | tary individual; the natives call him ‘“‘Gwapi.” [ sweep | 
I got a nice little collection of cethonias. One bush | have several times tried to have a shot at him, but behind ; 
is very high, so a long stick is required; I use a| succeeded only once, and missed. Cotterill has had nor effe 
bamboo. Besides cethonias, I get several varieties | two shots at him with like results. I expect we extensi\ 
of buprestis on this particular tree, some of them | shall dine off him some day. Towards sunset I ing, the 
very small metallic green. The bush is now full of | turned back, and arrived just in time for tea. aspect | 
life—birds, monkeys, beetles, large dragon-flies float- | Cotterill was a great deal better; we had the remains eminent 
ing about, but very few butterflies; the absence of | of dinner, and afterwards I read a little, ‘‘ The Wide, Mount 
flowers accounts for that I suppose. In my whole | Wide World.” bury, - 
ramble this afternoon not a flower to be seen, except- | We had spent a pleasant Christmas, but one could Sussex, 
ing, perhaps, a ground lily of a delicate lilac and | not call it a merry one. One could not help thinking the sea 
yellow, and a few trees. Coming in to the moun- | of home, and the cosey fires, in the burning sun. has bee 
tains, I ramble among huge granite boulders, scraggy | Thermometer at 36° Cent., I miss the fire. Our their k 
trees growing out of very impossible places, nothing | company lacks merriment. Each was probably think- Brighto 
to remind you of the tropics but perhaps a tall | ing of other scenes and hearing other voices, the lovers 
cactus, or some huge creeper. A strange bird flies | heart wandering far away. Went to bed at nine, a 
past and alights just in front, courting a shot. Of | thankful for present mercies, but wondering if ever _ ~ 
course I have no gun with me; if I had I | I shall see Christmas 1877? where and with whom? quiet & 
might wander miles and see nothing. A troup of | And so ended Christmas, 1876. and P 
monkeys spring up the rocks, barking like so many |. Livingstonia, Cape Maclear. A : 
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is to be regretted that the great numbers of | invites the dreamy wanderer. ‘I am very jealous,” has bee 
visitors who flock to Brighton do not familiarise | says a writer, “‘ for my noble old friends, those grand more a] 
themselves more with the magnificent regions of the | Downs. Poets sing of the mountain and the sea, but than Dc 
Downs, the silent, earnest, and solemn regions where | no one sings of the Downs ; they sing for themselves, “ Cor 
the ever-changing masses of shadow traverse so | for neither mountain nor sea is more full of music An 
majestically beneath the changes of the clouds; the | than their moving stillness and harmony of delicious ace 
wonderful silence impresses the traveller, the hoofs | silence.” collection 
of the horse are almost noiseless ; curve beyond curve Brighton is the daughter of the Downs and the sea. Atuseum ” 
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While the great sea rolls before, the South Downs 
sweep in their long lines of pleasant undulation 
behind ; modern improvements cannot conceal them, 
nor effectually change their beauty; but, before the 
extensive additions which have been made by build- 
ing, the little village must have had a remarkable 
aspect of picturesque beauty; and still the bold 
eminences known as Firle Beacon, Ditchling Beacon, 
Mount Caburn, Cissbury, Chanctenbury, Woolston- 
bury, and others, furnish views over the Weald of 
Sussex, and over the adjoining. counties, and from 
the seaboard towards the Isle of Wight, which, it 
has been truly said, are hardly to be surpassed of 
their kind. The immediate neighbourhood of 
Brighton is a delightful field for naturalists and for 
lovers of Nature.* In a few moments by any con- 
yeyance, and in a very short time on foot, a traveller 
may find himself in all the beautiful isolation of a 
quiet South Down village, amongst the old farms 
and ‘ places,” and in the quiet churchyards,— 
‘¢ Where the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


No wonder that Brighton is a region of health; the 
air of the hills, which so softly blows down and re- 
freshes its streets, is among the purest in the world; 
then the chalky soil absorbs all moisture, and stag- 
nant water cannot exist upon it. The old shepherd of 
the South Downs was once quite an Arcadian cha- 
racter, perhaps not in manners, but in idealisation ; 
the regions above Brighton a hundred years since 
were quite the homes of the orthodox old shepherds 
we are wont to associate with our fathers’ days. How 
delicious it is to walk over these velvet carpets, and 
as you sink down into some pleasant bottom or hol- 
low, while the great stirring town, London-super- 
Mare, is so near, to feel as completely separated as 
if you were surrounded by mountains in miniature. 

Most seaside health and pleasure seekers at Brighton 
visit the miller’s tomb on High Down Hill. There, 
on one of the most beautiful eminences on the range 
of the South Downs, the eccentric miller, Master 
Oliver, prepared an altar tomb, which he inscribed 
with Scripture texts and verses of his own composing, 
surrounding the whole with an iron fence, and here 
this singular personage was deposited in 17938, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. People flocked by 
thousands to the funeral from all the hills round. 
Those who carried his body to the grave were dressed 
in white; a number of young women dressed in gar- 
ments of the same colour preceded and followed the 
coffin, and one of the young women read a sermon 
over the grave. He was an eccentric creature, said 
to have been also a great mechanic, and to have 
constructed a number of singular automata, which he 
placed on the top.of his house, in order to exhibit 
the curiosity of their motion and the variation of the 
wind. He was far from being the only eccentric 
niller the neighbourhood retains, and lovers of folk- 
lore are fond of reciting the traditions of many others. 
Then these Downs in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Brighton are rich also in the stories of smugglers. 
The coast was eminently favourable for their illicit 
traffic. Look out to that bold Beachy Head! It 
has been truly said that its gigantic white cliff is far 
more applicable for Shakespeare’s famous description 
than Dover cliff :— 

“Come on, sir; here’s the place! stand still.—How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 


* In the Museum of the Pavilion there are ample and well-arranged 
collections, geological, zoological, and antiquarian. The ‘Dyke Road 
Museum ” is also worth visiting for its notable collection of birds, 
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The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce as gross as beetles ; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he looks no bigger tl.an his head. 

The murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high : I’il look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 


Then to the lover of flowers Brighton is so rich 
that the historian of Brighton devotes a long chapter 
to its wild flowers and mosses. The hedgerows of 
Hove are gone; there the bramble, the dogwood, and 
the wild rose, the traveller’s joy and the shepherd’s 
purse, abounded once; and along the Dyke road, the 
sweet violet and the black bryony; and still it is 
only to the unobservant eye that the immediate vicinity 
of Brighton is destitute of the wild and beautiful chil- 
dren of the hedgesand fields. But when 150,000 people 
come to live on a spot where once the population ex- 
hausted itself in a few hundreds, these beautiful 
creatures soon vanish. The neighbourhood of Brighton 
has been said to be treeless, destitute of trees, but in 
the Downs, wherever we see a gentleman’s place, 
there we see the “holt,” a genuine Sussex word for a 
grove or small plantation ; there the timber flourishes, 
especially the beech, the elm, and the fir. Venerable 
trees are soon to be met with among the Downs, 
with their grey stems, the growth of ages and cen- 
turies, showing that the absence of trees is rather 
owing to the absence of cultivation than to the want 
of capacity in the soil. ‘Then ages ago the trees fell 
before the universal smelting for which Sussex was 
remarkable as the great iron furnace of England; 
and is it inappropriate to remember that these lines, 
some of the noblest ever penned upon a tree, were 
written by Dr. Hardis, a poet and clergyman, whose 
village work was among these very Downs? In 
such a connection, is it inapt to quote them here ? 


** Than a tree a grander child earth bears not. 
What are the boasted palaces of man, 
Imperial city, or triumphal arch, 
To forests of immeasurable extent, 
Which time confirms, which centuries waste not ? 
Oaks gather strength for ages ; and when at last 
They wane, so beauteous in decrepitude— 
So grand in weakness—e’en in their decay 
So venerable—’twere sacrilege t’ escape 
The consecrating touch of time. Time watch’d 
The blossom on the parent bough ; Time saw 
The acorn loosen from the spray ; Time pass'd, 
While springing from its swaddling shell, yon oak, 
The cloud-crown’d monarch of our woods, by thorns 
Environ’d, ’scaped the raven’s bill, the tooth 
Of goat and deer, the schoolboy’s knife, and sprung 
A royal hero from his nurse’s arms. 
Time gave it seasons, and Time gave it years ; 
Ages bestow’d, and centuries grudgéd not. 
Time knew the sapling when gay summer’s breath 
Shook to the roots the infant oak, which after 
Tempests moved not. Time hollow'd in its trunk 
A tomb for centuries ; and buried there 
The epochs of the rise and fall of states, 
The fading generations of the world, 
The memory of men.” 


The neighbourhood of Brighton to the geologist 
has long been a field of singular interest. Dr. 
Mantell pursued his researches from this centre, and 
organised those discoveries which led to his classifica- 
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tion of the iguanodon period, presenting the fossil 
remains of animals of such an enormous size as 
almost to exceed belief. Interesting to geologists 
also from another point of view, Dr. Mantell dwells 
upon and illustrates the amazing inroads and incur- 
sions of the sea. The town has not had merely to 
defend itself against the aggression of foreign in- 
vaders, but it appears that repeatedly the encroach- 
ments of the sea have checked its prosperity ; 
desolating storms, too, have visited it from time 
to time. In 1703 it suffered an almost exter- 
minating desolation, and another dreadful storm 
raged in 1705. By these and the like calamities, 
portions of the town appear to have been over- 
whelmed; and along the west cliff, in digging for 
the foundations of houses, workmen have discovered 
the walls of streets under the cliff, which had been 
overwhelmed by the terrible inundations of the sea. 
Such storms appear to have been almost periodical in 
their recurrence, and the history of Brighton seems 
to be a story of the conflict between the beach and 
the sea. Few of those visitors who walk along its 
fascinating embankments now and watch the sea 
breaking in gentle ripples on the beach, who note its 
varying and lovely colours, and watch its retiring 
tide, perhaps in search of some curious traces of 
animal and vegetable life, have any idea that along 
this very beach the sea has had its angry moods 
washing away from the surface of the land, in one 
terrific visitation alone, one hundred and _ thirty 
houses, and driving their wretched inmates to take 
shelter in the upper town erected on the cliff. Such 
indisputable accounts lead to a clear idea of the sort 
of place Brighton was many hundreds of years since. 
Lying all along the beach, it was exposed to the 
almost unchecked violence of winds and waves. The 
traveller round our coasts may find many perfect 
representations of what Brighton was until compelled 
to provide for its safety by building, not upon the 
sand and the shingle, but upon the rock. 

But while we are speaking of the Downs we must 
not omit some mention of that most loved excursion 
of all visitors of Brighton, to the Dyke, the Devil’s 
Dyke. What Grongar Hill was to Dyer, what 
Cooper’s Hill was to Pope, the Dyke must be to 
every visitor :— 


‘* Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
What a landskip lies below ! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene, 
But the gay, the open scene, 
Does the face of nature show, 
In all the hues of heaven’s bow ! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight.” 


The road to the Dyke is not remarkably attractive, 
but the view obtained when the point is reached 
abundantly compensates for any disappointment on 
the journey. Below, the pedestrian sees the villages 
of the Poynings, and it is more interesting to remem- 
ber that Saddlescombe, on the right, was an early 
preceptory of the Knights Templars, that mighty 
military church of farmers and housekeepers, who 
united in their character the soldier and the monk. 
An amusing anecdote is told how, many years 
since, when the Brighton fishermen, remarkable for 
their love of home, rarely ventured far beyond their 
habitations into country districts, one accompanied 
a bird-catching party, and while his friends were 
engaged in their pursuits, he strolled from them, 
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lost his way, and at last found himself on this 
romantic spot; here he was so astonished at the 
inland view presented of the Weald and all the ad- 
jacent counties, that the scene bewildered him, and 
it is very easy to believe that he had to depend upon 
the guidance of a shepherd to find his way back into 
Brighton. His neighbours wondered at his absence 
for so many hours, and on the return of the lost man 
there was much rejoicing, and they assembled around 
him to hear him relate his adventures, the more 
anxiously as he exclaimed that he had been to 
the Devil’s Dyke. None of his friends had ventured 
so far, and to all their inquiries he concluded with 
the quaint rejoinder, ‘“‘ That he ne’er beleft the 
world was half so big before.”” This story will not 
seem wonderful to those who are acquainted with 
the stay-at-home manners of Sussex men in general. 
There is an anecdote of a Brighton peasant who 
once wandered as far as Ditchling (about five miles 
from Brighton), and upon his return home said, “I 
had quite enough of furren parts; nothing like old 
England yet.” 

The Dyke appears to be a strange birth of nature, 
probably used as a fortification by the distressed 
Britons ; probably also in later days a fortification of 
the Romans, and even now a valued shelter to shep- 
herds. It is sometimes called “‘The Poor Man’s 
Wall,” the ‘‘ poor man” being a strange synonym 
for the great enemy of mankind, concerning whose 
connection with the place a siugular story is told. It is 
to the effect that the Evil One dug it to let in the sea 
and deluge the country, envying the numerous 
churches of the Weald; but the vulgar superstition 
runs that an old woman, disturbed from her sleep by 
the noise of the work, peeped out of her window, and 
recognising the infernal agent, had the presence of 
mind to hold up a candle, which he mistook for the 
rising sun, and as his work had to be done in the 
night and the darkness, he beat a hasty retreat. 

The Downs from the Dyke have a favourable point 
of estimation. ‘‘ Never,” says Dr. Wigan, in his 
work on the ‘‘Three Climates of Brighton,’’—‘“‘ Never 
on the Alps, the Apennines, or the Jura, have I felt 
so intensely, so exultingly, the abstract pleasure of 
mere animal existence as on the Downs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton ; a canter over the Downs ona 
fine day produces the feelings of the Arab in the 
desert—the breathing deep and complete, and every 
air-cell of the lungs fully open and performing its 
duty.” It must add to the attractions of Brighton to 
feel the truth of what an able writer on Sussex in the 
‘* Quarterly Review ” has, with simple truth, said: 
‘*We know not a more tranquillising scene for the 
overwrought brain to rest upon, than the prospect 
from the Downs on a fine summer’s day; the true 
Copley Fielding landscape; here the many twinkling 
smiles of ocean, always a feast to look upon; there 
the slow-yoked oxen, with their peaceful race and 
low-bent necks, teaching us in these fevered days of 
steam and electricity a very lesson of patience and 
humility; there the bleating flocks browsing the 
sweet short pasture, with their minutest wants cared 
for, and their least wanderings restrained by that 
ever watchful and sagacious guardian, the English 
sheepdog.” Such is Brighton, and such are some 
few indications of its manifold points of interest; 
within itself, all the pomp and the interests of a 
great city; and around it, even the intense charms 
of some of the most delicious ways and works of 
Nature. 
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MELBouRNE Excursionists.—About the time when we are 
most enjeying our firesides and our indoor Christmas amuse- 
ments, the good people at Melbourne are having their Mid- 
summer holidays. The Victoria correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” 
lately described some of the favourite resorts of the excursion- 
ists, or ‘‘ trippers” (as they are called in the north of England), 
at the other end of the world. ‘* Queenscliffe and Sorrento are 
the most frequented Victoria watering-places, and they are 
always full in Deeember and January. Sydney and Adelaide 
are too hot to be pleasant at this season, but we can soon reach 
a delightful climate by the boats which are constantly running 
to New Zealand and Tasmania. The trips of the New Zealanc 
vessels are now arranged for the special benefit of excursionists, 
who are carried the round of the principal ports, and into 
creeks and havens along the coast unrivalled in grandeur and 
beauty, inaccessible to the ordinary traveller. Hundreds of 
Victorians yearly avail themselves of these opportunities, but 
those who prefer to spend most of their vacation on shore are in 
the majority, and take their flight to Tasmania. A day’s 
voyage from Melbourne lands them in Launceston, and the 
train which runs across the island will carry them to Hobart 
Town in a few hours. This sanitarium of Australia is now 
thronged with visitors from Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland. They come every year in greater numbers to this 
favoured retreat, where all the charins of sea and mountain can 
be enjoyed in an air so soft that you would scarcely give it 
credit for the strength it brings. A cheerful little city, with 
streets redolent of nothing less pleasant than raspberry jam, its 
most fragrant manufacture, hospitably offers its gaieties to all 
who care to share them, and those who are tired of social re- 
straints may live as secluded as they please, and make excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, which has attractions in 
every direction. Some tourists devote themselves to the trout 
fishing, which is now excellent, and make Bothwell their head- 
quarters.” 


CANADIAN CatuHoLics.—Hitherto French Canada has re- 
tained, among other heirlooms of the Ancien Régime, the old 
Gallican Church, the Church of Louis xrv and of Bossuet, 
national, quiet, unaggressive, capable of living always on suffi- 
ciently good terms with the State. But now the scene is 
changed. Even to French Canada, the most secluded nook of 
the Catholic world, Ultramontanism has penetrated, with the 
Jesuit in its van. 
the Jesuits and the Gallicans, the citadel of the Gallicans 
being the Sulpician Seminary, vast and enormously wealthy, 
which rises over Montreal. The Jesuit has the forces of the 
hour on his side ; he gains the day ; the bishops fall under his 
influence and take his part against the Sulpicians ; the Guibord 
case marks, distinctly though farcically, the triumph of his 
principles ; and itis by no means certain that he, a cosmopo- 
litan power playing a great game, will cling to Canadian isola- 
tion, and that he will not prefer a junction with his main 
army in the United States. Assuredly his choice will not be 
determined by loyalty to England. At all events, his aggres- 
sive policy has begun to raise questions calculated to excite 
the Protestants of the British provinces, which the politi- 
cians, with all their arts, will hardly be able to smother, 
which will probably put an end to the long torpor of Quebec. 
The New Brunswick School case points to education as a 
subject which can scarcely fail soon to give birth to a cause of 
war.— Goldwin Smith. 


Lorp MELBournE, Sir JAMES GRAHAM, AND THE Corn 
Law Lracvue. — Before the deputations from the various 
branches left Manchester, it was concluded by the council that 
representatives of various towns and districts should be asked to 
assemble in London, on the 24th of March, 1840. On that day 
two hundred deputies appeared, and obtained an interview with 
the Premier, Lord Melbourne. Having stated their object, 
namely, the repeal of the Corn Law, his lordship curtly 
remarked, ‘‘ You know that to be impracticable.” The coldness 
of this official reception caused considerable indignation amongst 
those who were present. The deputies then procured interviews 





‘with Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, and other leading 


members of Parliament, and the result in every case was equally 
unsatisfactory. The deputation seemed to be in no way accept- 
able to Sir James Graham. He was perverse and captious to an 


extent which we could only account for as the consequence of 
some severe commentaries which had appeared from one of our 


There is a struggle for ascendency between | 








lecturers, who had been in the neighbourhood of his estates, and 
who had reflected strongly upon his disregard of the duties of a 
landlord towards his tenants. When Mr. John Brooks described 
the distress in the cotton trade, Sir James retorted that the con- 
sumption of cotton was greater than at any previous period, and 
Mr. Thomas Ashton replied that the dependents were more 
numerous than at any previous period, and that coarser 
yarns were being spun. Mr. Brooks proceeded with his ad- 
dress, when Sir James tripped him up again by calling 
him a Chartist, and Mr. W. Rawson interposed, and told 
Sir James that Mr. Brooks was not a Chartist, but that 
he (Mr. Rawson) had no objection to be called by that name. 
My turn came next, and I exclaimed against the injustice of 
restricting the imports of food in order to uphold rents, showing 
that the inevitable effect would be to increase the sense of unfair 
treatment which was now felt by the people, and which it be- 
hoved every well-wisher of his country not to disregard. At 
this point Sir James called out, ‘‘ Why, you are a leveller,” and 
in an insolent tone inquired ‘‘ whether he was to infer that the 
labouring classes had some claim to the landlords’ estates.” 
Being somewhet startled, I appealed to my colleagues as to whe- 
ther anything {[ had said supported such an idea, when Mr. 
Thomas Ashton called out, ‘‘Go on, Mr. Ashworth, and never 
mind what he has said.” Sir James, in reply to the deputation, 
said that if the Corn Laws were repealed, great disasters would 
fall upon the country, that the land would go out of cultivation, 
that Church and State could not be upheld, that all our insti- 
tutions would be reduced to their primitive elements, and that 
the people we were exciting would pull down our houses about 
our ears. We responded to the effect, that to uphold our insti- 
tutions we must remove injustice ; that we had no fear for our 
own houses, and that whatever might become of the Established 
Church, we had no fear for religion. —‘‘ Recollections of Richard 
Cobden, M.P.,” etc. Henry Ashworth. 


GOVERNESSES OF ALL Work. — ‘Fair Play” asks the 
‘**Times” to publish the following reply by a clergyman’s wife 
to a young lady advertising in its columns for the situation of 
governess :—‘* Madam,—In reply to your letter of this morn- 
ing, I beg to say we are desirous of meeting with a governess 
for our four elder children—two girls and two boys—their ages 
are 9, 7, 6, and 4 respectively. Our girls have not yet got 
beyond simple tunes in music. Are you a good needlewoman 
and can you cut out and make children’s frocks? As I should 
require you to attend to their wardrobes, assist with other sew- 
ings, wash and dress the two elder boys, dress the girls’ hair, to 
walk out with them, and to make yourself generally useful, 
would you on an emergency object to help: to make the beds 
and wash up the breakfast and tea things? Are you a member 
of the Church of England and a communicant?” The salary 
offered to a lady possessing all these desirable and useful accom- 
plishments was £20 per annum. 


LONGMAN’s £20,000 Curqur.—In remembering that the firm 
of which the late Mr. William Longman was a member, paid 
Lord Macaulay the sum of £20,000 in one celebrated cheque, 
the publisher of the present day sighs not only after a departed 
worthy, but after departed glories of the trade. Certainly not 
to us in the present year of grace is there a Macaulay’s “ His- 
tory ” given to resuscitate the trade. The question is, however, 
as between the egg and the hen, as propounded by ancient 
philosophers and modern jesters and positivists : which had the 
first inception, publisher or author? There can be no doubt 
but that the Paternoster Row firm made a very handsome profit 
on Macaulay’s History, and that for years it will still be a fine 
property ; but there can be even less doubt that but for the 
generous impulse of the publisher, and the determination to 
make the book ‘‘ go,” it never would have had half its success. 
The very fact of so large a sum having been paid ‘in one 
cheque ” caused the orders for so picturesque a history to flow 
in. Everybody took their cue from the courageous publisher 
who could back his own opinion to that large extent, and so 
immediate and thorough was the success, Mudie’s library alone 
taking 3,000 copies, that the scathing, and in many instances 
very just objections of the Quarterly and the Westminster, and 
the subsequent strictures of Miss Harriet Martineau, have had 
little effect on the aarp of the work. Of course Lord 
Macaulay had a brilliant reputation and was a brilliant talker, 
if he never listened to anybody. ‘‘I don’t think,” said Sydney 
Smith, the most delightful conversationalist that ever lived, 
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** Macaulay ever heard my voice, and yet we were all day con- 
versing : poor Macaulay, he’ll be sorry for it some day.” But 
he impressed everybody who listened to him, and upon that 
reputation the publishers ventured.— The Publishers’ Circular. 
-—[The writer of this paragraph is, we think, mistaken. 
Macaulay’s reputation as an author was long before established ; 
and the brilliant essays on Clive and Warren Hastings alone 
gave certainty that his History would be popular. Messrs. 
Longman were too shrewd to risk such a venture upon “ con- 
versational reputation.” ] 


SipenrA.—It has been decided, on the proposition of M. 
Sibiriakov, and at his cost, to undertake an exploration of the 
River Angara and its rapids (scheveras), with a view to the re- 
quirements of navigation. 
lvanoff, in 1643, the Angara, in spite of its frequent rapids, 
became an important highway of traffic; and the number of 
settlements formed along its banks by Russian colonists, subse- 
quently to the founding of Irkutsk in 1652, showed the im- 
portance of the river for promoting intercourse in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. At the present day, however, its 
waters are seldom navigated except between Irkutsk and Brats- 
koi-Ostrog, about three hundred miles from Lake Baikal, so 
that an exact knowledge of the capabilities of the remaining 
portion would be of great value. Since this first proposal was 
adopted, M. Sibiriakov has laid a second scheme, of grander 
proportions, before the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
He has expressed his willingness to expend a very much larger 
sum, if the society should deem it advisable, to examine into the 
possibility of uniting the great rivers Obi and Yenesei by canal- 
ising the River Ket (west of Yenesei), and similarly to unite the 
Lena to the Angara by the Ilim. The magnitude of the scheme 
will be appreciated when it’is understood that if it admit of a 
satisfactory solution, a waterway can be made from the north- 
western frontier of China, by the Baikal Lake, the Angara, 
Yenesei, Ket, Obi, Irtisch, and Tobol, all across Siberia, to the 
boundary of European Russia. 


Portrair oF A Truk GentLEMAN.—The following descrip- 
tion was copied from a manuscript, framed and hung over the 
inantelpiece of a tapestried sitting-room in an old Gloucester- 
shire Manor House : ‘* The True Gentleman is God’s servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man : Virtue is his business, Study 
his recreation, Contentment his rest, and Happiness his reward. 
God is his Father, Jesus Christ his Saviour, the Saints his 
brethren, and all that need him his friends. Devotion is his 


chaplain, Chastity his chamberlain, Sobriety his butler, Tem- | 


perance his cook, Hospitality his housekeeper, Providence his 
steward, Charity his treasurer, Piety his mistress of the house, 
and Discretion his porter, to let in or out, as most fit. 

**Thus is his whole family made up of virtue, and he is the true 
master of the house. He is necessitated to take the world on his 
way to heaven ; but he walks through it as fast as he can, and 
all his business by the way is to make himself and others happy. 
Take him in two words, he is a Man and a Christian.” 


Rupexs Festivan at ANtwerr.—The tercentenary festival 
at Antwerp in honour of the memory of Rubens was a great 
success. Crowds of strangers came from England, Holland, 
France, and Germany, and from all parts of Belgium. The 
town was for days in high festival. The Place Verte, near the 
Cathedral, and in which is the statue of Rubens, was the centre 
of attraction. Some lance-headed poles, forty feet high, had 
been erected at short distances all round it. Underneath the 
gigantic spearheads were the letters “‘ P. P. R.,” anda garland 
of flowers. Farther down, suspended from cross spars, were 
bright painted shields with wide fringes of gold, and from lesser 
spars hung flags at either end. Lower down still on the bright 
red poles, and supported on azure rings, were broad giided cor- 
beils which flashed in the sun. The whole square was alive with 
brilliant colours. In the middle was erected a platform, on 
which at eight in the evening was to be assembled an orchestra 
of 1,200 men, women, and children, who were to sing the can- 
tata in honour of Rubens, composed by the Flemish musician 
Peter Benoit,to words written by the Flemish poet I. van Geyter. 
There was also a great art-exhibition. The Queen permitted 
photographs to be taken of the Rubens pictures at Buckingham 
Palace. The King of Sweden, the Madrid Museum, the Galleries 
of Oldenburg, Munich, Dresden, Cassel, the Hague, Dublin, and 
several French galleries, contributed copies of their pictures, as 
did the Duke of Buckingham and Earl Spencer. The Madrid 
Museum sent not less than thirty new photographs. There are 


1,500 pictures reputed as the works of Rubens in existence, and 
the catalogue of the Exhibition shows the variety of subjects 
treated, 


It is in the following sections :— OldTestament, New 





After its discovery by Kurbat | 


Testament, sacred history and allegory, virgins, saints, fables 
profane history and allegory, portraits, hunting pictures, land: 
Scapes, miscellaneous subjects. There are very many different 
treatments, which it will be interesting to compare, of the 
“* Adoration of the Magi,” the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
the “* Descent from the Cross,” the ‘‘ Assumption of the Tirein.” 
Besides the photographs and engravings of Rubens, some relies 
of the master were exhibited, such as the sword given bim ly 
the Emperor, his collar, the diamond he wore in his hat, his suc. 
graphs, and remarkable tapestry belonging to him at the time 
when, in the character of a leading citizen of Antwerp, hearranzed 
the triumphal entry of Ferdinand of Spain. About 500 pictures by 
divers artists were exhibited, with objects of ancient art, chiefly 
| Flemish, besides the Rubens Exhibition. ; 


WESLEYAN Crncvirs. — At each yearly Conference the 
preachers of the society are appointed to their several spheres 
of labour. These changes are only effected at great cost and 
with considerable domestic inconvenience to the ministers’ 
families. The expense of each change, everything considered, 
cannot be much less than £20, and there being about 600 
changes this last year, this gives about £12,000 for the present 
year expended chiefly on account of the rule that Wesleyan 
ministers must change their circuits at the end of every three 
years. The number of Wesleyan ministers increases every 
year, and so in the next ten years the cost of ministerial changes 
and appointments, taken all round, will not be very much less 
than £120,000. A minority of the Wesleyans will be glad to 
see some change which would lessen all this inconvenience and 
expense, and would prefer that the ministers might be allowed 
to remain six or seven years on one circuit instead of only three, 
as at present. Itis said that at one of the early Conferences 
of Methodism a resolution was passed to the effect that no 
minister should leave his circuit until his successor arrived, and 
this, as was probably intended, would have brought the 
itinerancy of the preachers to a complete standstill, preventing 
any of them from removing at all. 


Miss Srirtinc Granam.—Among the notable deaths of the 
year was Miss Stirling Graham, of Duntrune. Miss Graham 
at the time of her death was ninety-five years of age. She was the 
contemporary of Jeffrey, and occupied a brilliant position in 
| the Edinburgh society of that palmy time. Miss Graham added 
to much naturai wit some literary genius. She was also a 
mimic of great power. One of the mostinteresting of her per- 
sonifications took place in 1821, in the house of Mr. Jeffrey. 
| He had asked her to give a personation of an old lady in his 
house, which she consented to do, but, in order to have a little 
amusement at Jeffrey’s expense, she resolved to call upon him 
as ** Lady Pitlyal,” to ask his opinion om*an imaginary law 
plea, which, she alleged, her agent unsuccessfully conducted. On 
that occasion she drove to Mr. Jeffrey’s house i» the carriage of 
Lord Gillies, and was accompanied by a young lady as her 
daughter. The personification was so artful and complete that 
Jeffrey did not discover till the day after that he had himseif 
been successfully duped. This episode created such amusement 
in the fashionable circles in Edinburgh that an account of it 
found its way into ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” A full account 
of that personification, and many others, is given in Miss 
Graham’s ‘‘ Mystifications,” a work which, although originaliy 
printed on the urgent solicitation of many friends, and privately 
circulated, was afterwards given to the public in a fourth 
edition. Miss Graham altogether was a most delightful per- 
son; beloved by the people with whom it was her privilege 
to associate on terms of equality—social and intellectual. At 
the time of her death she resided at her beautiful residence 
above Broughty Ferry ; and, by the way, it is worthy of remark 
that Miss Graham, of Duntrune, was a collateral descendant 
of ‘* Claverhouse.”—Pictorial World. 





Cuavvinism. — This word comes from the om name 
‘¢ Chauvin,” and has not long been incorporated into the French 
language. At the disbanding of the army of the Loire, in 1815, 
there were many old soldiers, including some of this name, who 
made themselves ridiculous, when they re-entered civil life, by 
boundless admiration and silly credulity in relation to every- 
thing connected with Napoleon. This form of enthusiasm was 
cleverly brought on the stage by Scribe, in the play of the 
Soldier Workman (‘‘ Le Soldat Laboureur”’), of which the comic 
hero was Chauvin, and this was rendered the more palpable by 
the clever caricatures of Charlet on the same subject. Since 
then every extravagant party attachment, or social sentiment, 
not admitting of scrutiny or examination, is stamped with the 
word Chauvinism, denoting that it springs rather from senti- 
ment than sense. 
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